Stage Door

we must realize on how many days and nights we would see no
more than a house or two at a time. No other phenomenon could
give the size of London. And, on a foggy evening, let us stop out-
side the back door of a theatre. Near the Strand off Drury Lane,
near Covent Garden, names called out by the 'bus conductor, and
known to the hundred million in a hundred years. Come, stand at
the door, and look inside! It is a huge black pit or cavern with its
height nearly hidden in the fog. Its walls are of sooty brick, the
brick of backyards and dark alleys. You must not touch them, for
they will stain the hands. There are ladders and stairways that lead
to upper dungeons. For this, in one sense, is a nightmare prison,
the Carceri of Piranesi, but without his chains and fetters. The
nightmare of the pre-natal, the imprisonment in the womb, in
some mine or cavern deep into the earth.

The stage of the theatre is invisible. It corresponds, in this
vision, to birth into the world. At present, there is no sign of that.
It is only the arrival of new scenery, for a new play is in rehearsal.
The paint is still wet upon the canvas. But this is our opportunity,
the moment of our flight or levitation, for it is the transformation
scene. In fact, the Christmas pantomime, and the month of
December, near the shortest day. Having begun the Charivari
upon a day of dark depression, mingling in this false summer with
those summer crowds, we have walked in search of character to
the end of the seasons and to the far end of the town. Harlequin
must touch us with his wand and the transformation will begin.
Were there wings upon his heels and a pair of wings upon his hat
he would be Mercury, the winged messenger. Mercury, or Hermes,
which you will, was presented by the King of heaven with a
winged cap called petasus, and with wings for his feet called
talaria. With these he was enabled to go into whatever part of the
universe he pleased with the greatest celerity, and besides he was
permitted to make himself invisible, and to assume whatever shape
he pleased. Thus far, Dr. Lempriere;* but we will go much further.

For a moment, though, let us come upon the stage. And who
do we find leaning with her back against the scene? This is the
farewell, and we will never see her form again. Balancing on one
foot, she puts the point of the other into a tray of sand, and rubs
and preens it on the wooden boards. And, for an instant of time,
* From Pembroke College, Oxford, in November 1788.